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Indians of the Six Nations. 


(Continued from page 243.) 

In the last number of this article reference 
was made to the Delaware Nation having 
been reduced to the condition of “ women” by 
the Iroquois. Of the fact itself there is no 
question, but the account of the transaction, 

iven by the Delawares, attributes it more to 
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deliverinto your hands a plant of Indian corn | 


and a hoe.” Each of these points was con- 
firmed by delivering a belt of wampum. 

In olden times the wampum belts were an 
important feature at all treaties. They sup- 
plied the place of the written documents by 
which more civilized nations record their 
transactions. 
small cylindrical beads, of white and purple 
or dark color, made from clams or other varie- 
ties of sea-shells. These beads are strung on 
strong threads and sewed in regular rows to 
thongs of deer-skin or other material, so as to 
form a belt of three inches or more in width, 
and of any required length. The rows of beads 
are close together, so that the belt scarcely 
shows anything except a compact and regu- 
larly arranged mass of beads. In construct- 
ing the belts, some are made of white beads, 
others of dark, and others of both kinds inter- 
mingled. 1n the negotiations of the Indians, 
it was customary to give a belt of wampum 


the diplomatic than to the warlike skill of|at the close of an important speech ; and the 


that people. 

According to the Delaware account, the 
Iroquois became uneasy with their losses in 
war with the Delawares on the one side, and 
the French who had settled in Canada, on the 
other. They accordingly sent a message to 
the Delawares, saying that these continued 
wars would lead to the ruin of the whole In- 
dian race ; that they had deeply reflected on 
the subject, and saw no remedy for the evil, 
unless one of the nations would take the place 
of a woman, and become the mediators and 
umpires among their warlike neighbors. To 
understand the force of this suggestion, it 
must be remembered that among these people 
wars were never brought to an end but by the 
interference of the weaker sex. The men, 
however tired of fighting, are afraid of being 
considered as cowards if they should intimate 
a desire for peace. So the women take the 
initiative, and persuade the combatants to 
bury the hatchet and make peace. 

he artful Iroquois persuaded the Dela- 
wares, that to assume the position of peace- 
makers, would be an honor to them, who as 
a brave and powerful nation, could not be 
suspected of wanting either strength or cour- 
age. When their consent was obtained, they 
Were invited to a great feast; and in the 
solemn speech, they said to the Delawares : 
“We dress you in a woman's long habit, reach- 
ing down to your feet, and adorn you with 
ear-rings ;” meaning that they should no more 
take up arms. “We hang a calabash filled 
With oil and medicine upon your arm. With 
the oil you shall cleanse the ears of other na- 
tions, that they may attend to good and not 
to bad words ; and with the medicine you shall 
heal those who are walking in foolish ways, 
that they may return to their senses and in- 
cline their hearts to peace.” The third point, 
by which the Delawares were exhorted to 
Make agriculture their future employ and 
means of subsistence was thus rm 2 “We 


leading points of the speech, by a process of 
mental association, became indelibly connect- 
ed in the mind of the recipient with the marks 
on the belt made by the mingled colors of the 
beads. These belts were carefully preserved, 
and the events and agreements they recorded 
were revived from time to time, and taught 
by the old men to their successors. Some of 
these belts are still preserved among the In- 
dians we visited, and they are valued perhaps 
principally as relics of the past, and from the 
associations connected with them. An old 
Mohawk chief, named Smoke Johnson, whom 
we visited at the Grand River Reservation in 
Canada, is the custodian of some of these, and 
can read from them almost as another might 
from a book. The general spread of educa- 
tion among these Indians, and the superior 
accuracy and certainty of written documents, 
have caused their substitution for the ruder 
method of wampum belts. 

Heckewelder says that between the years 
1770 and 1780, the Indians could relate very 
minutely what had passed between William 
Penn and their forefathers, at their first meet- 
ing and afterwards, and also the transactions 
which took place with the governors who 
succeeded him. For the purpose of refresh- 
ing theirown memories, and instructing their 
young men, they assemble once or twice a 
year. The belts are placed in order, and the 
speaker goes over them sentence by sentence. 

One of the criticisms which the Indians 
make on the white people is, that they talk 
too much. On this subject they shrewdly re- 
mark, that it is well for the whites that they 
have the art of writing, and can write down 
their words and speeches; for had they to 
transmit them to posterity by means of strings 
and belts of wampum, they would want for 
their own use all the wampum that could be 
made, and none would be left for the Indians. 

The Indians have preserved with care many 
of the papers and parchments which have 


The wampum itself consists of 
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come into their hands. Among the St. Regis 
Indians, whose reservation around the point 
where the St. Regis river enters the St. Law- 
rence, lies partly in New York and partly in 


| Canada, we were shown by the chief who had 


them in custody, three treaties engrossed on 
parchment, with the signatures of De Witt 
Clinton, the Governor of New York, and of 
others, attached to them. One was an agree- 
ment, dated 1806, by which the Seven nations 
of Canada ceded to New York, for a certain 
sum of money, their rights to lands in that 
State, reserving the land at St. Regis, &e. 
The other two of later date were for the sale 
of parts of the lands reserved in 1806. 

Vhen we were among the Senecas on the 
Allegheny Reservation, which has for so many 
years been the principal field of the Indian 
labors of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, Owen 
Blacksnake, who was one of their principal 
men, sent us for perusal an original communi- 
cation addressed to them by Friends of Phila- 
delphia in 1811—of which a copy follows. 


To the Seneca Nation of Indians : 

Brothers,—We, your old Friends, living in and 
near Philadelphia, continue frequently to meet to- 
gether in council to talk of our Indian Brethren, 
and on those occasions feel that we love you, and 
desire your welfare. 

Brothers,—We have no doubt but that such of you 
as have engaged in farming your lands, and — 
Cattle, Hogs and other uséful animals, have h 
cause to be glad that you have so far changed your 
plan of living, as it is much more certain than Hunt- 
ing. Your lands are very good, and if your young 
men would generally clear and work them, we are 
satisfied you would live much more comfortably 
than you now do. 

Brothers,—Many of your nation, beside working 
their lands and raising Cattle, &c., have quit the use 
of spirituous liquors,—these you must see are much 
happier than they were before they left off drinking 
strong drink; we hope their example and comfort- 
able situation will have such influence with others, 
as to induce them to do likewise. 

Brothers,—Some time past we heard a company of 
men were trying to persuade you to sell ~ lands 
to them, and wanted you to move further Westward ; 
we all felt sorrowful when it was told us, for we 
know your land is very valuable, and you may live 
as well on it as you could on any other land, if you 
continue sober and industrious; and Brothers you 
know it is troublesome moving and beginning anew 
in the woods. 

Brothers,—It rejoiced our hearts and made us feel 
very glad when we were informed that you all as 
one Man at your Council at Buffalo, told the agent 
of that company, that you had determined not to 
sell, and that the lands you had suited you; that 
you could raise on them plenty of corn and other 
useful things for yourselves and families :—this, 
Brothers, we think was a wise determination, and 
we hope you will remain strong in this good reso- 
lution. 

Brothers,—From the love and good will we have 
had for you, we encouraged several of our Friends to 
reside amongst some of your tribes, to instruct and 
assist you in those things which would make your 
lives more comfortable. These friends also love the 
Indians, and have left their own friends and rela- 
tions for the sake of doing you good. Brothers, if 
you were to move further off, you need not expect 
our friends to go with you, and we should not have 
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it in our power to help you as we have hitherto 
done. 

Brothers,—We have not much more to say, but 
desire you may live in harmony together ; be strong 
in all your good resolutions ; keep sober, and con- 
tinue industrious. 

We commend you to the guidance of the Good 
Spirit, who is able to preserve you from evil in this 
world, and make you happy in that which is to come. 

We remain your friends and brothers. 


This was signed by twenty-eight Friends, 

many of whose names are well-known as of 
rominent members of Philadelphia Yearly 

aaling Among them were Thomas Stew- 
ardson, Oliver Paxson, Joseph Whitall, and 
Leonard Snowdon. 

But we have wandered away from our 
wampum. It is often used for ornamental 
purposes. At the house of one of the Mohawk 
chiefs, we were shown a pair of bracelets of 
these beads, which were large enough to cover 
the wrists and most of the fore-arm, and so 
firm as to act as defensive armor and protect 
the wearer from a smart blow with a naked 
sword. 

In the Historical Collections of New Jersey, 
published in 1847, it is stated that the manu- 
facture of wampum beads was still kept up 


SE ne 


the feelings in that opportunity; and if I 
might now be at all instrumental in encour- 
aging thee to increasing vigilance in keeping 
the Divine object above all things in view, in 
order for a solid improvement in the best 
sense, according to the knowledge and under- 
standing received, I humbly hope the attempt 
may be justifiable, and not unacceptable. 
Although I may not be fully acquainted 
with the situation thou standest in, in regard 
to membership in our Society, yet, perhaps I 
am not so ignorant as to render the propo- 
sition of the following query impertinent : 
Whether it is in thy mind most advisable for 
those who have once rather inadvertently lost 
the privilege of nearest fellowship with the 
militant church of the dear Redeemer to be 
discouraged through any difficulties which 
may seem to stand in the way so as not to be 
earnest in trying to regain such fellowship ? 
Perhaps I need not enlarge much further than 
to hint, it is not my sentiment that in such 
case any of us ought to let discouragement 
have improper sway : believing the God whom 
we desire to serve is a most merciful Father, 
willing, in the proper season, to open the way 
for his sincere-hearted pilgrims where there 


as a home industry among the residents of; hath seemed no way, as the eye is kept single 


Bergen county, New Jersey. The material 


jand the heart truly humbled before Him ; 


is the ordinary clam shell. The thin part of yea, to bring the lambs of his pasture who 


the shell is broken off by a hammer, and the 
thick portion which remains is brought into 
eight-sided pieces which are smoothed on a 
grindstone, being firmly held in a crevice 
sawed in a slender stick. The holes are then 
bored by a steel drill, worked by an ordinary 
hand-bow. The shell is so hard that great 
care is required lest the friction of the drill 
should heat the bead and cause it to burst. 
During the process, the drill is frequently 
withdrawn from the hole, and the shelly par- 
ticles removed from its point, and drops of 
cold water trickle on to the instrument trom 
a vessel above. When the holes are made, 
the beads are placed on a wire and ground 
till they become round and smooth. They 
are then strung on hempen-strings about a 
foot in length. From five to ten strings are 
a day’s work for a female. They are sold to 
the country merchants for twelve and-a-half 
cents a string, and sent by traders to the In- 
dians of the far west. The original wampum 
of the Iroquois, which has long been out of 
use, was made of spiral fresh-water shells, 
strung on deer-skin strings or sinews. 


J. W. 
(To be continued.) 





For “* The Friend,” 


George Churchman. 


Extract from a letter dated E. Nottingham, 
8th mo. 3d, 1795, addressed to a young woman 
who had lost her right of membership in the 
Society of Friends. 

“T often feel myself like a poor, tottering, 
unworthy mortal, not suitable to claim any 
superior station among fellow pilgrims on the 
passage through this vale of tears, and yet at 
some seasons where my lot hath been cast, in 
trying to fill up my part, though in a small, 
simple way, touching the work of the present 
day, I have been in measure sensible of re- 
markable sympathy and what I take to be 
tender Christian affection rolling towards some 
I have seen, though they have been much 
strangers as to any former knowledge. This, 
Iam now free to inform thee, was the case 
towards thee at the time above hinted, and at 
divers times since, when I have remembered 





have accidentally strayed from the foot-steps 
of the flock, to regain or have full privilege 
‘in the sheepfold, and therein to partake with 
‘the clean washed and ransomed sheep, under 
the notice and care of the Shepherd of the 
|green pastures of life; and at the conclusion 
of time to lay down in safety, as those brought 
in and severed by the holy Shepherd from all 
who remain of another description. And a 
virtuous woman, devotedly given up, above 
all things, daily to seek the increasing favor 
of the Bridegroom of souls, may she not thus 
come more fully into the way of being a crown 
to her earthly husband ? 

Having thus, in the tender freedom I felt, 
hinted the sympathy which I thought was 
prevalent in my mind towards thee, I hope it 
will need no further apology than my ex- 
pressing that I am thy affectionate friend, 

Gro. CHURCHMAN.” 


ae 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


George Dixon “The Quaker Butler.” 

The “Annals of Smith of Cantley, Balby 
and Doncaster, county of York; embracing 
elaborate pedigrees of the connected families 
and biographical notices of their more emi- 
nent members :” compiled by Henry Ecroyd 
Smith, of Saffronwalden, Essex, England, is 
the title of a work which to many may not 
seem inviting, but which abounds with very 
interesting and instructive matter. This work 
was published by subscription only, in 1878, 
and there are probably not ten copies in 
America, the interest being mainly limited to 
the families whose pedigree is found therein. 
Not the least interesting among these is the 
pedigree of Dixon, of Raby and Henknowle, 
of county Durham, the eldest of whom here 
noticed is George Dixon, yeoman, of Old Raby, 
(pronounced Rawby) who was born in 1635. 
ife early joined the Society of Friends, and 
suffered for his faith, having been at sundry 
times taken from meetings by force, im- 
prisoned, and afterward fined and his goods 
seized for payment thereof. 

Several of the descendants of George Dixon, 
of Old Raby, were men of marked character 
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for integrity, energy, native ability and jp. 
tellectual acquirements. Among the more 
worthy of notice we propose to present our 
readers with sketches of George Dixon, «the 
Quaker Butler,” son of the above, and the 
descendants of his brother Ralph, several of 
whom were distinguished for their ability and 
attainments. 

George Dixon, known as the “ Quaker 
Butler,” was a character whose example ig 
worthy of commemoration in this age of lotus 
ness of principle and desire to shun the crogg, 
Fora long period he held the position of house. 
steward and butler to Gilbert Vane, the second 
Baron Barnard who had succeeded his father 
Christopher Vane, 5th son of the celebrated 
Sir Henry Vane,* better known as Sir Harry, 

“The ‘Quaker Butler,’ as he is still fami. 





* Sir Henry Vane having given offence to the court 
and the “church” by his puritanical tendencies, emi. 
grated to New England in 1635, and was the next year 
elected governor, but in the year following his election, 
returned to England and became Treasurer of the Nai 1 
and was knighted in 1640. He became a leader of the 
Independents, but did not approve of the mili 
despotism of Parliament and the execution of Charles 
1. He opposed Cromwell, but on the establishment of 
the Commonwealth, was appointed one of the Counsel. 
lors of State, but his contentions with the Protector were 
not thereby stayed ; and his love of parliamentary prag 
tice rather than the force that acts through the musket 
and the sabre, brought him into collision with Crom. 
well. The strong antipathy of this true lover of li 
stirred the ire of the usurper, who, when he dissol 
arbitrarily the Commons, against which Vane protested, 
cried out “The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane! 
He was afterwards imprisoned by Cromwell, who sub 
sequently endeavored to win him to his cause but he 
was incorruptible, and after some time was ordered by 
Parliament to retire to his house at Raby. 

The royalists and the apologists of royalty, have ever 
spoken of Vane with extreme dislike, as “ a subtle, rest- 
less, crotchety, morose man,” though a real thorn in 
the side of Cromwell; but it is the eulogium of an emi- 
nent historian, that ‘“‘ when he died one of the greatest 
and purest of men that ever walked the earth to adom 
and elevate his kind, had left the world which was not 
worthy of him.” 

“Sir Harry Vane,” said Sir James Mackintosh, “ was 
one of the most profound minds that ever existed—not 
inferior perhaps to Bacon.” Milton has a fine sonnet 
addressed to him— 

“ Vane, young in years, in sage experience old.” 
His works, which are theological, display astonishing 
powers. They are remarkable as containing the first 
direct assertion of the liberty of conscience. He was 
put to death in a most perfidious manner, though he 
had taken no share in the trial or death of Charles I, 
and the new king had promised a wide indemnity, 
But he was declared to be a man of mischievous aetivity, 


whose influence was great and might cause fresh trou- 


bles, and King Charles II. himself declared, that 
he “was too dangerous a man to let live.” “ His 
magnanimity on the scaffold made a wonderful and 
lasting impression, which became the deeper when men 
saw more and more of the ways of the restored govern- 
ment, and of the universal corruption, immorality, irre 
ligion and indecency that obtained among public men.” 

He wrote a number of religions works, among which 
were “The Retired Man’s Meditations in the Mysterie 
and Power of Godliness shining forth in the Living 
world ;’ “Of the Love of God and Union with God” 
and others—for a list of which see Upham’s Life of 
Vane. 

Some of our readers will remember, perhaps, that 
Friends were kindly treated by Sir Henry Vane, as be 
came one so much in advance of his time. During 
the short Protectorate of Richard Cromwell, “ many 
imprisoned Friends were brought up to London to be 
tried by the Committee, when Sir Henry Vane, being 
chairman, would not suffer them to come in except oe 
would put off their hats. But since many of them 
been imprisoned upon contempt (as the not putting off 
hats before the magistrates was called) others signi 
that it must not be expected that now they should 
comply ; and so through the mediation of some that 
persuaded Vane, they were at length admitted, when 
they so well defended their cause,” says Sewell, “ that 
several were set at liberty.” 
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iarly called, was a strictly conscientious mem-|the castle. 


per of his religious Society, when garb and 
language of the plainest constituted almost a 
sine qua non of membership therein. Although 
his position in such an establishment as Raby 
Castle, must at times have proved a very irk- 


The castle chapel situate in a 
tower immediately above the carriage en- 
trance is still known in the neighborhood as 
“The Quaker’s Chapel,”’—quite an anomaly 
in a grand old baronial castle. This room 
was, it is probable, kindly loaned to the stew- 


some one—temptation, ease and license, alljard and his fellow worshippers by Lord Bar- 


tending to draw him away from the line of 
duty,—George stood to his colors manfully, 
and maintained to the last a thoroughly consis- 
tent ‘walk and conversation,’—an honest and 
deservedly respected servant. His strength 
of mind was by no means lacking in origin- 
ality as well as independence, and the district 
jong abounded with characteristic anecdotes 
of his sayings and doings.” 

“The baron and his steward were once 
busily engaged upon a revision of the rent 
roll, when the former commenting upon the 
absence of any amount opposite a certain 
name, remarked that the farm was held at a 
very cheap rate. ‘Dear enough, I should 
say,’ replied George, in his simple integrity, 
‘Didn't he forge thee a vote at the election ?’ 
How Gilbert chewed the cud of this bitter 
fancy, tradition sayeth not. Happening one 


nard during some necessary repairs to their 
usual place of meeting. 

The children of George Dixon and his wife 
Sarah consisted of four sons and six daugh- 
ters. The second son, George, married and 
had issue, John, who married Mary Walker 
in 1773, and in 1784 removed to Philadelphia, 
where it is probable his descendants may now 
reside. Many of the descendants of George 
Dixon’s sons, John and Ralph, bave been 
members among Friends, and have intermar- 
ried with families of Simpson, Watson, Stans- 
field, Tatham, and Ecroyd. 

In a recent publication appeared the state- 
ment that Jeremiah Dixon, one of the astrono- 
mers who determined the position of the boun- 
dary between Pennsylvania on the north and 
Maryland and Virginia on the south, was a 
son of George Dixon, the steward of Raby 


of igniting the charges, thus saving him from 
an awful and instantaneous death. 





Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


The Recorded Experience of one Athirst after 


ighteousness. 


A remarkable circumstance occurred to her 
(Jane Mary Gion) soon after completing her 
twentieth year. After much striving to attain 
a knowledge of religious truth in the best 
manner that she was then acquainted with— 
which was chiefly in the practice of outward 
acts of charity, piety, or ceremony—without 
arriving at any satisfaction to her tossed 
mind, she was induced by her father to visit 
a certain monk of the Franciscan order, who 
had spent much time in retirement, and whose 
spiritual views had proved very acceptable to 
her father during a late severe sickness, lead- 
ing him to more inwardness in the work of 
religion. She told him her condition, and her 
want of success in all her endeavors. He re- 
mained a long time silent, and not able to 
speak to her. At length he said: “Madam, 
it is because you seek without that which you 


day to be at the castle gate on the arrival of|Castle. Jeremiah Dixon, the astronomer, was|bave within. Accustom yourself to seek God 
a party of well-dressed and well-connected,|third son of George Dixon, coal-owner ofjin your own heart, and you will there find 
but withal predatory gentry of the turf or the|Cockfield, and was a great-nephew of “the|him.” Saying this, he quitted her presence. 


ring, George took upon himself to absolutely |Quaker Butler.” 


refuse them admittance to the baron, who did 
not learn the fact till some time after, when 
he pocketed the impudence and laughed in 
his sleeve.” 

“Even when addressing the baron, George 
used the plain phraseology of thou and thee, a 
fact well known to all at the castle, and the| 
more frequent visitors there. But when, on 
a certain occasion, a number of distinguished 
strangers had arrived, the statement was 
heard by some of these with so much incredu- 
lity that Lord Barnard offered a bet of £200 
on the point, which being promptly taken, 
George was soon summoned. The uncon- 
scious steward presently arrived, but for some 
time was purposely left unregarded, until, 
losing his patience, and catching his master’s 
eye, he said in clear tones, ‘Pray, what didst 
thou want with me?’ to the amazement and 
discomfiture of the sceptics. The money was 
expended upon an oil painting, which repre- 
sents the worthy servitor at full length, in 
his ordinary garb, and apparently in the wine 
vault or a corridor of the Castle. His figure 
1s surmounted by the following inscription, 
likewise painted on the canvas: ‘An Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no guile,’ with the follow- 
ing two lines from the 7th Satire of Horace, 
Lib. IL. :— 

“*Responsare cupidinibus, contemnere honores 

Fortis; et in seipso totus, teres atque rotundus,’ 
which may be freely rendered, ‘Strong to re- 
strain immoderate desires, lightly esteeming 
public honors, a self-reliant, refined, and cour- 
teous man.’ This portrait was highly valued 
by the family, and hung until lately upon 
the wall of the landing of the great staircase 
immediately opposite the entrance to ‘the 


~ 


Baron’s Hall.’’ 
George Dixon died in 1752, a year before 
18 master, and was buried in the graveyard 
of the Society of Friends, attached to its 
meeting house at Old Raby. All knowledge 
of the former existence of the meeting house 
and burial ground are extinct in the locality. 


The worthy modest tenement lay within a 


quarter of a mile to the southeast of Old 


These few words were as a watchword for all 


“George Dixon, of Cockfield, brother of her subsequent life; and they were not lost 
Jeremiah, has been described as ‘a remarka- upon her. They went, she says, through her 
ble instance of native genius, a self-taught heart like an arrow. They met there the 
man, a good mathematician, skilled in chem-| witness for truth, which told her that this 
istry, hydraulics, and pneumatics.’ In genius was the way of life. And though the instru- 
he rivalled his brother, but led a more retired ment of this good to her soul was a Franciscan 
life, being employed in various coal-works monk, we cannot doubt that he spoke at that 
and mine adventures, in which he displayed time by a wisdom better than that of man. 
extensive knowledge and competent judg-| In narrating this occurrence, she exclaims 


ment. His death was esteemed a national from the fulness of her feelings: “O my Lord, 
misfortune. He claimed, and it is said his thou wast in my heart, and requiredst of me 


claim was sustained, to have been the first to only a simple return inward, to enable me te 
use coal gas for illuminating purposes. His feel thy presence! O infinite goodness, thou 
discovery and application was, however, it is wast so near, and I was going about running 
more probable, simultaneous with that of hither and thither to seek thee, and found 
Murdock, of Cornwall, to whom is ascribed thee not. O beauty, ancient and new, where- 
the earliest use of gas for illuminating. Dix- fore have I been so tardy in knowing thee? 
on’s first experiments were conducted with It was for want of understanding thy gospel 
extreme simplicity. It is said that his retort declaration: The kingdom of God is not here 
was an old tea kettle, and that his pipes were and there; but the kingdom of God is within 
stalks of hemlock, with which to convey the you. Thenceforward thou wast my King, 
product along the garden wall to his cottage.” and my heart became thy kingdom. 
(To be concluded.) From this time, though with fluctuations, 
‘her daily walk became more strict, and less 
A Brave Spanish Miner.—A correspondent conformed to the manners of the world. She 
of the Times informs that paper of an act of gradually renounced all companies of pleasure, 
distinguished gallantry recently performed plays, diversions, dancing, and ostentatious 
in one of the principal mines in the mining promenades ; and employed herself in domes- 
district of Linares, in Spain. Three miners tic duties, and especially in attending to the 
were engaged in sinking a shaft, and after necessities of her poor and sick neighbors, to 
charging the boreholes with dynamite, two whom she was a bountiful giver, and a kind 
of them climbed to the gallery above; the ‘and tender adviser. But her main solicitude 
third, as is customary, remaining behind to | was to attain to a pure knowledge and love of 
light the fuses attached to the charges. Hav- God, and entire resignation and conformity 
ing done so, he signalled to his comrades, and to his holy will. Her domestic griefs still 
was in the act of being hoisted up with a'continued to be sources of much affliction ; 
windlass and rope, when on nearing the mouth but she bore them with great patience and 
of the shaft he, by some accident, lost bis meekness, believing that they would thus be 
hold, and fell a distance of fifty feet to the made a means of crucifixion of the flesh with 
bottom of the shaft, where he lay stunned the affections and lusts of fallen nature. To 
and disabled in close proximity to the burn-'this work, the subjugation of her own will, 
ing fuses. A chain ladder communicated the reduction of her natural inclination to the 
with the bottom of the shaft, and, on observ-' cross of Christ, and the sanctification of body, 
ing the fall, one of the miners at the wind-'soul, and spirit, through obedience to the 
lass, placing his drawn knife between his ' power of divine grace, she devoted her most 
teeth, went down without a moment’s hesita- earnest endeavors; and though her course 
tion to the rescue of his injured comrade, and was marked by fluctuations in faithfulness, 





aby, and in the immediate neighborhood of;severed the fuses as they were on the point and she had at times to acknowledge with 
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grief, that she had failed in entire fidelity to 
her convictions, yet on the whole she appears 
to have sustained for some years a gradual 
progress in religious life and experience. She 
increasingly found that the way of life is “a 
straight and narrow way,” and that her own 
powers, unassisted by the power of divine 

race, could not enable her to walk therein. 

o this divine assistance, then, she endeay- 
ored continually to have recourse.— The Life 
and Writings of Jane Mary Gion. From 
Hodgson’s Reformers and Martyrs. 


R. Shackleton to his Son. 
Dublin, 1st mo, 11th, 1781. 

We got well and in good time hither, I 
hope this will find you, also, in good plight. 
Storms and cross winds will sometimes dis- 
compose us on this sea; and there is alsoa 
danger from the becalmed, indifferent state of 
mind. To have One at the helm that can not 
only steer the vessel safe, but command the 
winds and waves, is a great acquisition. We 
should, with the eye of prudence, keep a sharp 
lookout that no hidden rocks be in the way ; 
but our dependence must be on the Pilot, and 
to Him we must submit the guidance, or we 
shall not be safe. For my part I have been 
much tossed and agitated of late on various 
accounts. The hemisphere looks cloudy, and 
neither sun, moon nor stars appear; but I 
strive to get “right onward.” You, my be- 
loved children, are a great comfort to me ; and 
as you do well, you will contribute much to 
my happiness. Your task, allotted in life, is 


Selected. 


arduous and complex; you will very much 
want (and I hope you are truly sensible that 


you want) Divine wisdom for your guide, Di- 
vine providence for your protector, and Divine 
power to mediate for you. From a sense of 
our own insufficiency arises a cry for help, and 
in proportion to our sensibility and distress, 
that cry penetrates the holy ear with effectual 
importunity. The full, the self-sufficient, as 
they ask not, so they receive not ; as they do 
not feel themselves poor, they neither labor 
nor beg. The Lord’s poor are fed at his gate, 
but the rich and the full are sent empty away. 
R. SHACKELTON. 


Ballitore, 1st mo. 1773. 

Dear Cousin,—I am glad to find thy beloved 
companion continues to recruit; I doubt not 
your gratitude for so signal a favor. I believe 
the eye vf Heaven is over you for good, and 
that as you are faithful, through all the mani- 
festations of duty, He will crown your heads 
with his favor (which is more precious than 
any earthly diadem), though, for his wise pur- 
poses ye may, as all his children expect to, be 
tried in the furnace of affliction. Indeed the 
ballast of trouble is often necessary for our 
unsteady vessels. And good and wise is the gra- 
cious Hand which freights us therewith, along 
with the other lading which He mercifully 
bestows. The transgression of the law in the 
heart, whether by acts of commission or omis- 
sion, is the great evil which we ought to dread 
and deprecate, that we may not be led into 
temptation, but delivered from this evil. All 
the rest, it would be our wisdom and conduce 
to our quietness of mind, to leave to unsearch- 
able wisdom, who knows what is best for each 
of our various states, habits, manners and dis- 
positions. May the Lord strengthen and en- 
able us to do his will, whether by acting or 
suffering, by striving or forbearing, for herein 
alone consists our solid peace, and capacity 
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to be of any effectual service in the Church 
of Christ. Things are low, it is true, in this 
province, yet there are many hopeful young 
plants. Few nursing fathers and mothers in- 


deed, to cherish and encourage them; but if 


they take root downwards, and receive their 
nutritive moisture from the nether spring, 
they will perhaps be full as hardy and as 
likely to sustain this winter season, as those 
which have been in times when there was 
more advantage of gospel-showers “ from the 
instrumental clouds.” I desire the preserva- 
tion of these precious plants, for much de- 
pends on it as to a propagation and reviving 
of the cause of Truth in another generation. 
R. SHACKELTON. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
CONSOLATION. 


[Suggested by reading the lines entitled Pleadings, in 
“The Friend” of 2nd mo. 26th.] 


Dear child! though drear and cold 
“The snow” of sorrows lie within thy breast, 
Spring-time is near—and summer—dress’d 
With beauty, many-fold ! 


. The darkness will give way ; 
As twinkling stars, to the effulgent light 
Of summer suns, more clear and bright— 
From glorious orb of day ! 


’Tis well! the dead are “still :” 
Fresh in the casket of the mind 
Are those we love—yet all resigned 

To God’s more perfect will! 


Long night of doubt and gloom, 

Often precede the break of day 

For Hin, the “ Truth, the Light, the Way”— 
Open, and give him room! 


Father! we fain would see 
A miracle wronght by thy hand— 
Thy glorious Gospel fill the land— 
And all, ascribed to thee! 


We know we are not “ strong ;” 
And whilst we battle for the right, 
We own ’tis to thy matchless might, 

The victories belong. 


“ Thy will,” thy righteous will, 
Owmnipotent—All-seeing One! 
Perfects the work thou hast begun, 

When all of earth is “ still.” 


In reverence we bow, 
In dust and ashes, at Thy feet, 
Asking thy care, and counsel sweet, 
To help us, even now ! 


Marshallton, Pa., 2d mo. 26th, 1881. 


Selected. 
THE EARLY BLUE-BIRD. 
BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

Blue-bird on yon leafless tree, 
Dost thou carol thus to me, 
“Spring is coming! spring is here !” 
Say’st thou so my birdling dear? 
What is that in misty shroud 
Stealing from the darkened cloud ? 
Lo! the snowflake’s gathering mound 
Settles o’er the whitened ground, 
Yet thou singest blithe and clear, 
“Spring is coming! spring is here !” 


Strik’st thou not too bold a strain ? 
Winds are piping o’er the plain, 
Clouds are sweeping o’er the sky 
With a black and threatening eye; 
Urchins, by the frozen rill, 

Wrap their mantles closer still ; 
Yon poor man, with doublet old, 
Doth he shiver at the cold? 

Hath he not a nose of blue? 

Tell me, birdling—tell me true. 


Spring’s a maid of mirth and glee, 
Rosy wreaths and revelry : 

Hast thou wooed some winged love 
To a nest in verdant grove ? 


Sung to her of greenwood bower, 
Sunny skies that never lower— 
Lured her with thy promise fair 
Of a lot that knows no care? 
Prythee, bird, in coat of blue, 
Though a lover,—tell her true. 


Ask her if, when storms are long, 
She can sing a cheerful song— 
When the rude winds rock the tree, 
If she'll closer cling to thee? 

Then the blasts that sweep the sky, 
Unappalled shall pass thee by ; 
Though thy curtained chamber show 
Siftings of untimely snow, 

Warm and glad thy heart shall be, 
Love shall make it spring for thee. 


a 


A GOOD NAME. 


“A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches, and loving favor than fine gold.”—Proverbs, 


Selected, 


Children, choose it, 
Don’t refuse it, 
‘Tis a precious diadem ; 
Highly prize it, 
Don’t despise it, 
You will need it when you’re men. 


Love and cherish, 
Keep and nourish, 
’Tis more precious far than gold ; 
Watch and guard it, 
Don’t discard it, 
You will need it when you're old. 


What I Know about Tobacco. 


I was brought up on a tobacco plantation, 
and accordingly, in the language of an Eng. 
lish king when on trial for his life, I beg leave 
to remind my readers that I had “the disad- 
vantage of a very bad education.” The at 
mosphere, at least, of my early life, was none 
of the purest, for it was never free from to- 
bacco-smoke. After the usual initiation, with 
its nauseous revulsion, in which nature utters 
her indignant protest against the offence put 
upon her, I became, at a comparatively ten- 
der age, a consumer of tobacco. 

When only twelve years old, sent awa 
from home to school, and thrown in with 
boys ambitious to be men, and I no less am- 
bitious than they, the indulgence at first was 
limited to extraordinary occasions—high days, 
holidays—days of grand carousal—when we 
gave ourselves up to wassail, but without the 
wine, the tobacco serving as a substitute. 

Little by little the appetite grew, and what 
at first was occasional and exceptional became 
common and habitual, until by the timel 
had reached my majority, instead of beings 
free man, I found myself bound in fetters of 
brass,—the most abject and inveterate of 
slaves. I say the most abject, because I 
hugged my fetters, nor cherished a single a 
piration to be free, for it did not occur to me 
that I was enslaved—at least it did not for 
many a year. I make this qualification, for 
by and by the consciousness did come with 
exceeding vividness and overmastering foree. 

Possibly a change of latitude may have had 
something to do with it, for I left the tobaceo 
plantation more than twenty years ago—pot 
sibly lam growing wiser as well as older— 
possibly, and still more probably, the grace 
of God has helped.me to clearer views and & 
better life. Humbly believing this, I desire 
gratefully to acknowledge it. I am a convert 
of only one year’s standing, and mindfal of 
the fact that fresh converts are supposed t 
be fanatical, I mean to be modest, and also 
cautious, lest, in case anything should - 
which I sincerely hope will not, “I should be 
ashamed of this same confident boasting.” 
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For a long time I had been in trouble on 
gecount of my tobacco. It was not domestic, 
because blessed with the most patient of wives. 
Nor was it physical, because blest with a body 
of extraordinary toughness of fibre. But I 
bad trouble of conscience, which for a Chris- 
tian is, of all trouble, the very worst. First 
of all, there was a sense of personal defilement 
of which I could not quite divest myself. It 
js nowhere said in the Scriptures, as many 
suppose, that “cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness,” but it is said, “Be ye clean that bear 
the vessels of the Lord;” and the conscious- 
ness of carrying about with me, and the pros- 

ct of leaving behind me, other fragrance 
than that of simple piety, was not a particu- 
larly savory reflection. And along with this 
came the conviction that tobacco using was 
against nature, and seeing that God is the 
God of nature as well as grace, I could not 
help feeling that in running against nature I 
was running against not it but Him; and 
this, 1 was persuaded, was not a thing to be 
safely done, for however slowly God’s mills 
do grind, “they grind exceedingly small,” 
and sooner or later, as sure as we live, they 
will grind exactly all. As a consequence, 
there were texts in the Bible, and not a few 
of them, which, while not difficult in them- 
selves, perhaps, were very difficult for me, 
and so I dared not preach from them, lest I 
should convict myself, and stand convicted in 
the presence of my people. I could not urge 
them to “lay apart all filthiness and super- 
fluity of naughtiness” if the traces of such 
superfluity were discoverable in my breath 
and on my body. I could not insist that they 
should “keep the body under,” if my body 
kept me under. I could not ring out the cry 


of conscious Christian freedom, if I myself 


was a slave to a fleshly lust that was warring 
against the soul. 

That I was such a slave was a thing beyond 
allquestion. More and more inveterate grew 
the habit, more and more imperious the de- 
mands of an appetite that finally became im- 
patient of almost any intermission in its ac- 
customed gratification. Again and again, 
when bowed before the Lord, and striving 
after greater nearness of access and a higher 
measure of consecration, I would ask myself, 
“Is there anything on earth to which I am 
still sinfully clinging?” and there would come 
a whisper, “How is it about tobacco?” and I 
would be ready to wish that I had never 
raised the question. 

Iendeavored to persuade myself that the 
Lord did not concern himself about such a 
trivial matter, and said to myself, “Is it not 
alittle one, and my soul shall live?” But I 
had preached from that text too often, and to 
too many just such sinners as myself, to ex- 
tract much comfort out of it. I remembered 


that Scripture, “He that eateth is damned if 


he doubt,” and I more than doubted, and so 
was not only involved in doubt, but danger. 
I deliberately, solemnly, prayerfully deter- 
mined, God helping me, to have done with 
tobacco at once and forever. And so I quit, 
—not for a time, to see if I would feel better 
—then I should have felt immeasurably worse 
—but for all time. 

My whole system having so long been ac- 
customed to the use of a narcotic, my body 
having so long been saturated with it through 
and through, my brain having so long been 
dependent upon its artificial stimulation, it 
was just a question, and one of exceeding 
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ravity, it seemed to me, as to the possi- 

le consequences of so sudden and complete a 
revolution in the whole habits of my life. 
But having first solemnly decided that it was 
the Christian thing at least for me to do, then 
there was nothing left but to do it, trusting 
Him for whose sake I did it to take care of 
all the consequences. And He did, in the 
most surprising and beautiful way. 

From the supreme moment of final decision, 
the spell of the appetite was utterly broken. 
And yet I suffered—not with any insatiable 
craving for the old gratification, but with a 
dazed, demented, bewildered feeling—a col- 
lapse, a consciousness of imbecility over which 
I could have wept. 

And this continued for five whole weeks, in 
the which I was wrapped in “an horror of 
great darkness, and the very hair of my flesh 
stood up.” I would fain have run away from 
myself, and did run away from my friends, 
fleeing to the far West, and skirmishing 
around in the hope of recovering my lost 
equilibrium. 

Returning home, and seating myself in my 
well-worn arm-chair in my sanctum, with 
trembling solicitude I settled myself for work, 
but fearing I should never be myself again, 
when, lo! to my joy, my mind, long eclipsed, 
came out like the moon when it has swept 
past the shadow, and, for the first time, there 
was the clear swing and sweep of natural 
faculty unbeclouded by narcotics. This week 
concludes the twelfth month—not of an ex- 
periment—for I am not experimenting—but 


‘is all in mercy. 
fore I was taken down, I had been in great 
darkness; but when I was brought on this 
bed, I cried mightily unto the Lord, but He 
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attended to. He had deservedly a great name 
and reputation as a scholar; but his own re- 
flection upon the results of his labors ex- 
presses what he learnt, not from his books 
and ordinary course of studies, but from the 
one Teacher. He lived to leave this testimony 
for admonition of the learned, or to this effect: 
“ Alas! I have wasted my whole life in taking 
much pains to no purpose.” But Jesus makes 
his scholars wise unto eternal life, and reveals 
that knowledge to babes, to persons of weak 
and confined abilities, of which the wisdom of 
the world can form no idea.—John Newton. 


The Christian has not to busy himself in 


speculative knowledge, but in experience. If 
it were a science, it would have the effect that 
other sorts of science tend to produce, which 
is to inflate and to puff up those who acquire 
them. 
duces the effect to humble and cast down to 
the earth every thing that is associated with 
human wisdom, and to elevate and exalt to 
heaven all that is associated with the Spirit. 
—Juan Valdés. 


But because it is experience, it pro- 


Some account of the last illness, exercises, and 
expressions of Josiah Briggs, who departed 
this life the 9th of Second month, 1877, in the 
31st year of his age. 

(Continued from page 242.) 
To one coming in, he said: “This affliction 

For weeks and months be- 


of an experience, which to me has been a new} was pleased for a time to veil his presence 
life, full of joy and blessing. Like the three from me, that light might shine the brighter 
young Hebrews, I am “fairer and fatter in| when it did break forth. I have seen glorious 
flesh ;” and if my whole life-work is not being things on this bed of suffering, such as I have 
better done, and upon a higher plane, as I never seen before, and I have had to praise 
hope it is, I have a “comfort in my con-|the Lord on the ‘banks of deliverance.’ ” 
science,” which is to me of incalculable value.| Speaking of those who walk in the Light, 
I know it is likely to be suggested by some|and have the assurance of entering. that City 
doubter that the writer of this confession is! which the Lord God and the Lamb is the light 
not yet dead, and so, in spite of these brave thereof, he said: “Contrast their condition 
words, may some day relapse into his old de-| with that of those who reject the Light, and 


pravity. 


and if any of “the brethren, waxing bold” 
through the breaking of my “bonds,” should 


shall mightily rejoice, and be abundantly re- 
paid.— P. S. Henson. 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.’”’ 


Human Learning and Christian Experience. 
Jesus teacheth the most important things. 
The subjects of human science are compara- 
tively trivial and insignificant. We may be 
safely ignorant of them all. And we may ac- 
quire a knowledge of them all, without being 
wiser or better, with respect to the concern- 
ments of our true happiness. Experience and 
observation abundantly confirm the remark 
of Solomon, That he who increaseth knowl- 
edge increaseth sorrow. The eye is not satis- 
fied with seeing, nor the ear with hearing. 
Unless the heart be seasoned and sanctified 
by grace, the sum-total of all other acquisi- 
tions is but vanity and vexation of spirit. 
Human learning will neither support the mind 
under trouble, nor weaken its attachment to 
worldly things, nor control its impetuous 
assions, nor overcome the fear of death. 
he confession of the learned Grotius, towards 
the close of a life spent in literary pursuits, is 
much more generally known than properly 


Possibly,—for even better men | 
have done worse things; but “having ob- 
tained help of God, I continue unto this day,” | 


are turned off with those who forget God. 
Oh, that any should reject the Light! What 
an awful thought!” 

After alluding to his love for the whole 


‘human family, he added that he loved his 
be stimulated to strive after like liberty, I|Lord and Saviour above all. 


That the glo- 
rious plan of salvation had been so beautifully 
shown him, by which sinful man could become 
reconciled to God, that his own sufferings 
were not to be compared with that which his 
Saviour had suffered for him, saying, “ Yes, 


\for me, one of the chief of sinners ;” and after 


a pathetic prayer, expressed his love for the 


\Saviour, as being so great, through the won- 


derful favor of the breaking in of His Light, 
that he felt His presence to fill the room, and 
hoped it might be extended to the whole 
household. ' 

A former schoolmate calling to see him, he 
related much of his experience to him since 
his awakening; and recounted many of his 
blessings and favors, which proved a tender- 
ing season, (he further expressed a belief 
that it was bis duty to speak to some of his 
young friends whom he believed the Lord 
designed to fill important stations in his 
Church,) and encouraged him to faithfulness, 
entreating him not to put off the work as he 
had done, saying, “I was visited as early as 
my tenth year, and had I then given up to 
His requirings, I might not have been brought 
down to this bed of affliction. This has been 
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in mercy. Yes, it has been meted out to me 
in great mercy. Of this I have never had a 
doubt. I desire all may profit by my experi- 
ence. I feel that the present is an important 
crisis in our Society, and that the Lord de- 
signs to bring forward from amongst the 
youth of the present generations, those who 
will firmly stand for the law and the testimo- 
nies of Friends as held by our worthy fore- 
fathers, ‘without diminution, and without 
compromise, and may the Lord basten the 
day when swords shall be beaten into plough- 
shares, and spears into pruning hooks, when 
nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, nor learn war any more.” Several times 
during the interview his spirit seemed to be 
so overcome with the presence of good, that 
he broke forth in prayer and praises to the 
Author of his being. 

Sending a message of love to a friend at a 
distance, who was aware of the great distress 
and anxiety of mind he had long labored un- 
der, he said, “Tell him I have found the lost 
piece of silver. It has been brightened (but 
not by man) until it reflects its Maker's im- 
age; and I can but praise the worthy name 
of Israel's God for his wonderful loving kind- 
ness to me, one of the most unworthy of his 
children. I feel the divine presence at times 
so to fill the room, it seems almost as if angels 
were hovering around my bed.” 

At one time when suffering extremely, he 
supplicated thus: “Oh Almighty Father! be 
pleased to look down with pity on thy suffer- 
ing child; I know thou regardest the work- 
manship of thy holy hand; be pleased to 
grant me ability to bear with Christian pa- 
tience whatever may be required of me, and 
to thee shall be all the praise, now and for- 
ever.” 

On the 27th, being in great suffering, he 

remarked: “What an unspeakable mercy, 
that in all our afflictions we have a friend 
who regardeth us with an eye of compassion 
in our sorest trials. Even our crucified and 
risen Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ was 
tempted as we are, yet without sin. He died 
for all! Yes, for me, a poor unworthy crea- 
ture! How I have remembered His agony 
in the garden, when he sweat, as it were, 
great drops of blood, weeping over his nation 
and people, knowing that not only they, but 
many who would come after them, would 
reject him. Witness the extremity when he 
soured out his soul unto death, ‘Father, if it 
Be possible, let this cup pass from me, never- 
theless, not my will, but thine, be done. My 
soul is swallowed up in His love, His presence 
is so glorious round about. ‘Eye bath not 
seen, nor ear heard, the glories of the New 
Jerusalem.’ How wonderful the great plan 
of salvation prepared for all in the offering 
on Calvary. I have seen wonderful things 
on this bed of affliction, but it has all been in 
mercy to me; yes, all in mercy! How my 
soul is humbled and made willing to pass 
through whatever He may see meet; and if 
he spare my life, His it shall be. I have 
often thought I would prefer to be a quiet 
Christian; but I am now willing to be, or do, 
anything that will promote His cause, were 
it only to hand a cup of cold water in His 
name. My heart overflows with gratitude to 
Him in whose hands are the issues of life, 
that He should so far condescend to my low 
estate as to enable me out of the very depths 
to praise and magnify his ever worthy 
name. 


The following morning being a bright one, 
he requested the door opened that he might 
behold the wonders of nature in this beautiful 
world. Nothing but sin, he said, mars its 
beauty, exclaiming: “What a glorious place 
Heaven must be, when things are so lovely 
on earth,—God’s footstool. It seems as though 
I must praise Him with every breath. How 
glorious the thought, to bask in eternal sun- 
shine in the presence of God through all eter- 
nity! Eternity! Eternity! How solemn 
the thought of never-ending eternity! When 
a thousand years have passed away, eternity 
will have just begun; and only a few short 
years to prepare for it.” 

(To be concluded.) 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Natural History, Science, &e. 
Oil of Coffee—Dr. C. O. Cech, of St. Peters- 
burg, bas examined the chemical nature of the 
products obtained by roasting coffee. The 


of their own creation, it tells prejudicially jy 
the end upon their general health. Those 
a small minority, by the way—who never 

accustomed to it, who always hear it, ata 
whom it is always distressing, more or |, 

suffer doubtless the soonest ; but they are jg 
this respect luckier than those who are indif 
ferent to it, in that they at least are warned 
by the great mother Nature of the dan 

and whether they are able or not to take het 
hint and escape as soon as may be from the 
hubbub, they at least may take precautions 
against its hurtfulness. On the contrary, tg 
those whom, as we have said, the noise jg 
second nature, and who do not appear to mind 
it or even notice it, its insidious effects remaip 
often undiscovered until they reveal them. 
selves in one great crash or breakdown of the 
nervous system. The high-pressure pace of 
life now-a-days has left them no time to give 
thought to such a trifle as the noise created 
by their restless energy in the streets or op 


presence of a volatile oil in coffee is at once|the iron highways, and they are surprised tp 
noticed when coffee is roasted by the delicate] find suddenly that it disturbs their sleep by 
aroma given off, and in strong infusions of|night, irritates their tempers by day, and 
coffee the oil is seen swimming on the surface | finally becomes all but unbearable. This up. 


of the liquid. In the large coffee-roasting 
works of Germany and France, where several 
tons of coffee are daily roasted, the quantity 
of volatile oil which escapes is so considerable 
as to make it worth while to collect it. Coffee 
beans contain from 8 to 13 per cent. of volatile 
oil, one half of which is lost by roasting. The 
author, therefore, tried to combine the roasters 
with a condenser, so as to collect the escap- 
ing oil; but owing to the fact that at the 
point where the beans have got thoroughly 
brown and begin to give off vapors, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to at once remove them from 
the fire, it is not possible to condense the es- 
vaping oil. 

Glass Cloth made in Pittsburg.—One of the 
chief characteristics of glass is brittleness. 
“ As brittle as glass” is a comparison of such 
universality that there is scarcely a civilized 
person living who has not at one time or an- 
other made use of it. Yet, notwithstanding 
this marked characteristic of glass, it is sus- 
ceptible of being spun and woven into fabrics 
as perfect, delicate, durable and handsome as 
the finest silk. Glass has been spun and 
woven in Austria for a number of years, but 
never until recently has this been undertaken 
in the United States. A prominent Pitts- 
burg glass manufacturing firm have provided 
themselves with facilities for producing vari- 
ous kinds of fabrics from this ordinarily brit- 
tle substance, some of which they have already 
made. Among the articles they are prepared 
to exhibit are a napkin, a towel and a table- 
cloth. The latter is about six feet square, 
and white in color, except the ends, which 
are a delicate green, and the four edges are 
fringed. The towel and napkin are the same 
as the table-cloth, except the ordamental 
border, which in one is red and the other pink. 
These fabrics are as flexible, and but slightly 
heavier, than those woven of flax, and the 
manufacturers state that they can be washed 
and ironed, like the ordinary table-cloths and 
napkins.—Am. Manuf. 

The Noise of London.—Now, the labor 
which stirs the great heart of the city, and 
sends throbbing through all its arteries this 
thunderous beat of its mighty pulsation, puts 
a tremendous stress upon the nervous system 
of those engaged in it, and however accus- 
tomed the busy bees may become to this buzz 


|doubtedly is one of the reasons why ch 
and quiet for a while become to most of 
Londoners at intervals indispensable, if we 


jwould stave off grave mischief to our health. 


The gradual and unobserved inroads upon 
leven the strongest constitutions which are 
made by the wear and tear of active life ing 
populous city are accelerated to a very 
extent by the noise which is the unayoi- 
able accompaniment of the rush and turmoil. 
Therefore all measures which tend to reduce 
the clatter and rattle of street traffic toa 
minimum should be encouraged. Hence the 
substitution of the wood or asphalt pavement 
for granite and macadam is a step in the right 
direction, modifying as it does most percepti- 
bly the roulage of the roadways, notwithstand- 
ing that it may act in wet or frosty weather 
‘with some detriment to our horseflesh.—Lon- 
|don Society. 
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The British Friend of 3rd month containss 
valuable article, signed J. B., of Iowa, entitled 
“The Issue,” which sets forth with clearness 
and in a Christian spirit some of the doctrinal 
erroys and deplorable effects of the elements 
foreign to Quakerism which have been intr 
duced into our midst. If we are not mistaken 
as to the authorship of the article, it is from 
the pen of one whose position as Clerk of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting for a time, and who# 
familiarity with what is going on in the dit 
ferent Yearly Meetings, give value to bis 
testimony. It has often been a cause of grief 
that some of the periodicals, professedly 
published in the interests of our Society, 
give their influence, and latterly perhaps 2 
an increasing degree, to the promotion 
movements which we believe are inconsistent 
with our principles. Thus they are really 
undermining the faith of their readers in out 
doctrines; tarnishing the brightness of that 
testimony to the spirituality of religion, and 
to the alone way to obtain salvation, which 
our forefathers exhibited to the world; @ 
paving the way for the spread of confusiom 

‘and disintegration within our borders. 
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pas therefore been with unusual satisfaction 
we have read this article in the pages of our 
cted cotemporary; and we sincerely de- 
sire that its warning words may be heeded by 
many Who are in danger of being deluded by 
the highly colored reports weekly issued of 
the numbers who are said to be converted, 
blessed, renewed, &c., under the preaching of 
certain ministers. We hope, too, it may have 
the effect of encouraging those who retain 
their “faith in the principles of ancient Qua- 
kerism” to be “valiant for the Faith, bold in 
asserting it, patient in suffering for it, un- 
wearied in laboring in it, steady in testimony 
to it, immovable as a rock.” 
We subjoin the article referred to without 
change, even in the italicising, except the 
omission for brevity sake of a few para- 


graphs — 


“The issues pending in the Society of Friends to- 
day are grave. They involve both doctrinal roots 
and practical points, — ; 

The present condition of our Society shows how 
far we have drifted out of our first course, and how 
radical are the changes into which we have been 
swept. A great movement has set in, and borne 
the masses of our people along to consequences 
which they little anticipated, and which few of them 
see with entire satisfaction. 

It has been common to call it the ‘ Revival Move- 
ment,’ and to denounce those who demur at any 
excesses connected with it as opposed to revivals 
and ‘opposed to the Lord’s work. 

None like such a brand as this, and it requires no 
little strength of conviction and firmness of charac- 
ter to refuse to sanction some admitted evil or 
inconsistency in the means employed in the work 
for the sake of the apparent good it is doing. 

Many who were amongst the readiest to welcome 
signs of revival in our Society (using the word in 
its true sense), and who labored earnestly and de- 
votedly to promote it, have had to stand aloof from 
the movement, where it has adopted means which 
they felt to be hazardous and scattering to the 
Church and defeating to the very object desired. 

How far that feeling has been justified by results 
will be noticed further on in this paper. The charge 
that any earnest Friends are opposed to revival 
work is unjust and unkind. It is one of the many 
instances in which the real point of difference is 
avoided, and another, in which all agree, is put for- 
ward as the real issue. The untruthfulness of such 
a mode of treating one another needs only to be 
unmasked. 

In four or more of our Yearly Meetings consider- 
able numbers have separated and organized meet- 
ings in which they assure us they are permitted to 
realize the fellowship of united hearts and the sen- 
sible favor of the Lord, apart from distractions which 
they had deemed it best to withdraw from. Those 
remaining in the body, who know most of the trials 
to which these Friends have been subjected, will 
doubtless be least disposed to blame them. Yet the 
question of Separation is a deep one. 

When a portion of the body, whom we may sup- 
pose steadfast in the truth of the gospel, and faithful 
in their testimony to it in word and life, find them- 
selves and their message rejected, their counsel set 
at naught, and their meetings almost entirely 
changed in the manner of holding them, the ques- 
tion becomes a serious one—whether their own edi- 
fication and the honor of the truth as they believe 
It would not require a withdrawal from such a state 
of things and a reorganization? 

On the other hand, it should be considered that 
we have been set in our places in the providence of 

Can we best serve Him by remaining at our 
posts of duty, or by abandoning them? The body 
18 diseased, but not dead. Many children of the 

rd are included in it. 

t may be ours within it to contend for the faith, 
and to suffer for it, even to endure hardness as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. The paramount consider- 
ation is not our own ease vail comfort, but what 
amid the commotions and conflicts of our day is our 


duty! The Lord alone can show it to his epend-|+ D. B. Updegraff, in Christian Worker, vol. 


ing children. Very clear, it seems to me, should 
be the evidence of his will, to authorize us to sun- 
der our own relations with the family, or the Church, 
where He has placed us. Pending this question, 
many who are constrained to come out and be sepa- 
rate from what they feel to be wrong, and to bear 
their testimony steadily against it, have not yet seen 
the leading ooo to voluntary separation from the 
great body of Friends. 

These have a portion in suffering, as they see 
devastations which error and wrong are working in 
the Church, neutralizing more or less her power for 
good, and scattering from her folds. 

The movement of which I have spoken, in its 

resent phase, as exhibited in many of our meet- 
ings, is utterly diverse from essential Quakerism in 
almost every feature. Silent worship and silent 
prayer are treated as of questionable or doubtful 
reality, or sometimes with ridicule. The necessity 
of regular ministry is therefore, of course, taught. 
The singing of hymns by companies and Bible 
reading fill most of the spaces between other vocal 
exercises in many meetings. The — to move in 
ministry or prayer, or singing, is urged upon all as 
enjoined by the Bible. What effects have followed 
these changes? Let us seek to ascertain them by 
jsubstantial tests. Is the Church built up? Is it 
istrongest in support of sustained Christian enter- 


| prises, and most influential as a light in the world, 


‘where these changes have had the fullest sweep, 
jand the least resistance? 

Do faithful answers to our Queries denote a 
healthier state ? 

Is the standard of practical righteousness raised 
| higher? 

Are our Mid-week Meetings more fully attended ? 

Are the Meetings for Discipline increasing in 
|interest ? 

Are our young people more attached to the So- 
jciety, or better informed as to its doctrines and 
history? 
| Are reverence, conscientiousness, and humility 
more inculcated? 
| Are children better trained? 
| Are the professors of Christianity more evidently 
stamped and subdued by its spirit than formerly? 

Are they inspiring a greater confidence in the 
i around them? 


















| The above is represented as the state in which 


‘there is no condemnation.’ There is no more war- 
fare nor temptation within. All are henceforth 
without. Mistakes will yet be made, but they are 
‘errors of the head, not of the heart. And when 
the errors are discovered we are pained, not con- 
demned—pained that we know so little, justified 
reely because we did the best we knew.’ 

In this condition of perfect restoration of soul and 
body to ‘healthy normal action,’ and filled, more- 
over, ‘with all the fulness of God, it is taught, as 
must necessarily be inferred, that all impulses from 
within must be right, and hence the full equipment 
and authority for public praise, and prayer, and 
exhortation, and teaching, and song, whenever one 
is inclined to do it. 

The one condition urged is faith; the one essen- 
tial duty is confession with thanksgiving. 

It is not difficult to conceive what type of charac- 
ter such a creed will evolve, apart from the ethical 
teaching which it contravenes. It requires but 
little insight to perceive how inefficient and super- 
ficial such a work must prove for the world’s regen- 
eration. 

And yet, the thousands won to our Society, and 
the wonderful revivals reported from month to 
month are adduced as arguments to prove that all 
these distortions of truth, and excesses which scarcely 
befit the crudest forms of religious activity, are, 
must be, ‘the work of the Lord,’ 

A reaction must come, when thinking minds will 
weigh and measure these extolled results by rational 
tests. The fact that, in not a few localities, of 
scores gathered into the Society some years ago, 
scarcely as many units remain now as interested 
members; and this, too, where the agencies that 
brought them in have been allowed untramelled 
operation ever since, will have to be accorded some 
little influence, at least, upon our estimates of these 
harvests. 

The statement of these facts might seem no better 
than detraction, if it were only to expose our condi- 
tion, and I totally disclaim so ignoble a motive. 
It is to plead on their behalf the thoughtful consid- 
eration of judicial minds that I venture to arraign 
them to our notice. Let them not be summarily 
repulsed as overdrawn or untrue. We have had 
enough of such disposal of wisest warnings and ex- 


To all these questions I think a very universal | postulations. 


|negative answer would have to be given. Very 
j\generally it would doubtless be acknowledged the 
|reverse is true! 

Disorganization and disintegration are confessedly 
|making rapid progress, and most rapid where pro- 
|test is most silenced and conservatism most inert. 
| And how can it fail to be otherwise, as much of the 
teaching which is embraced bears its own proper 
fruit? 

A theory of salvation is widely taught and ac- 
cepted in which repentance and works of any kind 
seem to have no necessary part. 


| Salvation ‘full and free;’ 7. ¢., salvation not only 


| 


Whatever some in blind zeal may say, I trust the 
great body of candid Friends in America will regard 
the picture I have drawn as altogether within the 
bounds of truth. 

In conclusion I would re-affirm my deepening 
faith in the principles of ancient Quakerism, in 
which all my Christian life has been nourished and 
sustained. And all who hold them in their heart- 
transforming and life-ennobling vitality, whether in 
scattered remnants or in larger bodies, whether in 
high places of influence or in obscurer walks, whether 
called to publish or to defend them, to witness to 
them or suffer for them, I would greet in heartfelt 


\from the guilt of sin, but fo all the fulness of Chris-| fellowship, and encourage them ‘to be’ (as Ellwood 


tian perfection, seems perpetually to be taught as a 
thing fully wrought out and purchased for us by the 
blood of Christ, and offered for our simple accept- 
ance by faith alone. 

Complete sanctification is claimed as a definite 
experience, instantaneously received, and defined to 
ibe ‘the eradication,* not merely the subjugation, of 
the disposition to sin,’ in which our bodily propen- 
sities are restored to their normal healthful action. 

‘All sinful perversion is to be eliminated; the 
diseased and distorted members are restored to per- 
fect health and normal action; all the affections and 
appetites, and desires and propensities, are purified, 
and brought back to a normal state. And this is an 
experience to be entered into at once. Thus comes 
the experience of the eradication of sin, and being 
filled with all the fulness of God, entered into by a 
single definite act of faith.’+ 

i give these quotations and references to guard 
against any ve of misrepresenting doctrines 
which are preached and taught sedulously by a con- 
siderable class of our ministers, in common with a 
school outside. 





* Luke Woodward, in Christian Worker, vol. iv. p. > 
v. p. 65. 


testified of Fox) ‘valiant for the truth, bold in as- 
serting it, patient in suffering for it, unwearied in 
laboring in it, steady in testimony to it, immovable 


as a rock.’ ” 


The British Friend makes the interesting 
statement, that Friends in Norway have de- 
cided to bring out a revised translation of 
Barclay’s Apology, in the Danish language, 
as soon as may be; there being some gram- 
matical errors in the old work. They believe 
the present time is favorable to the work. 

In connection with this subject, the Editor 
of The British Friend expresses his belief 
that a new edition of the work is needed in 
Great Britain, and adds: 

“ We believe it may safely be stated that no 
other work of the kind has been more useful 
and convincing and is more enquired for still 
than Barclay’s Apology. Why the Meeting 
for Sufferings should have ceased to undertake 
the publishing we could only account for by 
some few individuals in that meeting having 
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changed their views, had become desirous} car lots, at $1.16}; and No. 2 red, in elevator, at $1.16}. |its proposed line of frontier, which have recently been 


also to change the profession of the Society. 
Should it be found impracticable for said meet- 
ing to reconsider the matter and resume the 


Rye is firm at $1 for Pennsylvania. 
request and a shade firmer. Sales of 10,000 bushels, 


Corn is in good jindicated in general terms. 


According to trustworthy information, the Orange 


including yellow, at 56 cts. ; white, at 553 a 56 cts., and|Free State farmers are in a very unsettled conditi 


steamer, track and grain depot, at 53 a 54 cts. 


Oats/and are only awaiting a sufficient excuse to join the 


practice of an earlier and a better day, we] were in moderate request and better. Sales of 9000|Boers. They regard the strong reinforcements comi 
would query whether there does not exist in| bushels, including white, at 43 a 46 cts., and rejected | from England with suspicion, as indicating an intention — 


the body at large a sufficient attachment to 
its ancient masterpiece exposition of the pro- 
fession to induce the undertaking for Great 
Britain and Ireland what Norwegian Friends 
have decided to do for their country.” 

We hope Friends in Great Britain will not 
lose sight of this suggestion. The Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia possesses a set 0 
stereotype-plates of this, as well as of many 


probably no book it issues, for which there is 
a more steady demand. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Univep Srates.—The War Department has been 
advised that Sitting Bull and his Sioux returned to 
Wood Mountain on the 31st of 1st month, poorly clad, 
and with scarcely any food. 

Secretary Kirkwood, at a conference with the Un- 
compahgre Ute chiefs, relative to the selection of lands 
for their tribe, under the new treaty, informed them 
that no change could be made in the agreement re- 
cently concluded. If, however, enough lands for agri- 
cultural and foraging purposes cannot be found in the 
Grand River Valley, they will be selected from such 
lands in Utah, in accordance with the treaty. 

Another severe snow storm, with high winds, pre- 
vailed on Seventh-day last in the Northwest, being]! 
particularly violent in Wisconsin and Iowa. At Cedar| 
Rapids and other points, in the latter State, the fall ex- 
ceeded eighteen inches ; the snow drifted badly, and the 
railroads in all directions were blocked. The storm 
extended to Ontario at night, and is described as hav- 
ing been “ tremendous” in Toronto. At Chicago only 
two inches of sleet fell, but the accumulated snow of 
os. storms remain piled up in the streets to a} 

eight of from four to six feet. 

The thermometer ranged in Second month, on the top} 
of Mount Washington, from 36 degrees below, on the’ 
second day, to 36 degrees above on the 28th. The; 
greatest range in any one day was 38 degrees. The 
highest velocity of the wind was 110 miles per hour. 

A telegram from St. Louis reports that the steamer 
Howard, of about three thousand tons burthen, the 
largest on the Western rivers, was burned on First-day 
night. The passengers were saved by being lowered 
from the stern of the boat into a yawl, the women and 
children being, taken out first. Most of them were in 
bed when the fire broke out, and were taken from the 
boat in their night clothes. 

In the Wisconsin Legislature, the Woman Suffrage 
and Prohibition amendments to the State Constitution 
have been defeated by a close vote. 

On the 9th inst., the Senate of Texas, by a vote of 23 
to 7, passed a bill submitting to the people a constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting the importation, manu- 
facture or sale of intoxication liquors. 

The controlling interest in the stock of the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company 
was purchased by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
at $78 per share. 





The epizooty is so prevalent in San Francisco that| 


there is much difficulty in running the street cars. 


The mortality in this city last week was 401. The 


and mixed at 414 a 42} cts. 


to annex the Free States. 


Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 3d| A bill has been introduced in the Dominion Hong 
mo. 12th, 1881.—Loads of hay, 300 ; loads of straw, 54. | of Commons “to prevent agents of foreign railways from 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, $1.40 holding out inducements to persons to emigrate from 


to $1.50 per 100 pounds ; mixed, $1.20 to $1.30 per 100 
pounds; straw, $1.15 to $1.25 per 100 Ibs. 
Wool.— There has been no improvement in the 





Canada.” 
A telegram from Montreal reports that Bishop Fabre 
has condemned the practice of swearing Catholic wit. 


market during the past week. Among the sales were|nesses on Protestant Bibles as a sin. 


Ohio, x and xx, 42 a 45 cts.; tub Penna., 43 a 47 cts.; 
domestic medium, 38 a 45 cts.; delaine, 37} cts. 


It is reported that rich deposits of gold and silyg 
quartz have been discovered on Vancouver's Island, 


Oils.—Bleached sperm, $1.07 a 1.12; do. whale, 56 Specimens have been sent to San Francisco to be ay 
other of our standard works; and there is|. 61 cts.; lard, 54a 80 cts. ; olive, $1.10; linseed, 57 cts.; | sayed. 


neatsfoot, 50 a 75 cts. per gallon. 

Seeds.—The demand for cloverseed has fallen off, but 
prices are unchanged. Sules of 2000 bushels, old and 
new, at 7 cts. up to 8} cts. for fair to prime Pennsyl- 
vania—chiefly 7} a7} cts., and 8} a 9} cts. is the range 
for Western. 
and sells in job lots at $2.90 a $3.~ Flaxseed is worth 
$1.37 a $1.38 for pure. 





| 


The West Coast Telegraph Company (limited), noy 
operating cables to Peru, has completed arrangemeny 
to connect with the Central and South American Cab 
Company, by way of Panama, Central America, Mexia 
and the United States to Europe, saving eight thousand 


Timothy seed was in limited demand, |! miles of transmission and about $6 per word on bu 


ness between points in the United States and the weg 
coast of South America, over the route now used, whic 


Beef cattle were dull and rather lower; 3500 head |is by way of Brazil and Portugal. 


arrived and sold at the different yards at 4} a 6} cts. 
per pound, according to quality. 

Sheep were dull and prices were rather lower: 8000 
head sold at the different yards at 5$ a 6§ cts., and 
lambs at 6} a 7} cts. per pound, as to to quality. 


Hogs were dull, but prices were rather firmer ; 3500 |evening, the 30th inst., at 8 o'clock. Friends ari. 


head sold at the different yards at 8 a 9} cts. per pound, 
as to condition. 

Foreian.—As the Emperor of Russia was returning 
from a parade in the Michel Manege, about two o’clock 
First-day afternoon, a bomb was thrown which exploded 
under the Czar’s carriage, which was considerably 
damaged. The Czar alighted unhurt, but a second 
bomb exploded at his feet, shattering both legs below 
the knee and inflicting other terrible injuries. The 
Czar was immediately conveyed in an unconscious state 
to the Winter Palace, where he died at 4.30 o’clock. 
Two persons were concerned in the crime, one of whom 
was seized immediately. The explosion also killed an 
officer, two Cossacks, and several others. Many police- 
men and other persons were injured. The Czarwich 
was immediately proclaimed Emperor by the crowd, 
and on Second-day he issued a manifesto announcing 
the death of his father and his own accession to the 
Empire. 

A number of arrests have been made in Ireland of 
Land Leaguers, and others are expected soon to be made. 

The correspondent of the Times at Berlin comments 
on the great increase in the emigration to the United 
States, and says: ‘‘ Whole villages are described by 
local papers as migrating from Posen, Prussia Proper 
and Schleswig. American emigration agents, however, 
hardly dare set forth the advantages of the various 
States which they represent, as they are warned by the 
American Legation that it would be unable to help 
them if they should get into trouble with the authori- 
ties. Mr. Wrandel, an American citizen of Hungarian 
extraction, who, two years ago, was forbidden to lecture 
in Berlin on ‘ Emigration,’ has just been equally unsuc- 
cessful on a second visit desigued to persuade the au- 
thorities of the folly of impeding emigration. It ap- 
pears, however, that the precautions against the exodus 
of young men have been somewhat relaxed in South 
Germany. The German Government particularly aims 
to divert emigration from the United States.” 

The Portuguese Chamber of Deputies, after a seven 


number of males was 210, and of females 191. Of this| days’ debate with closed doors, has adopted the Lorenzo 
number 65 died of consumption, 45 of small pox, 27 of Marques treaty with England. The treaty makes no 


pneumonia and 13 of scarlet fever. 


cession of territory to England, but gives her the right 


Markets, &e.—U. S. 6's, registered, 102}; coupon,| of way for commercial and military purposes. England 
102§ ; 5’s, 1014 ; 44’s, 1118; 4’s, registered, 112; coupon) thus gains access by Delagoa Bay to her South Atrican 


113%; currency 6’s, 131. 


colonies, which is an important and strategic commer- 


Cotton continues dull at the late decline. Sales of| cial advantage. 


middlings are reported at 11} a 114 cts. per lb. for up- 
lands and New Orleans. 


At the last Conference the Turkish delegates said the 
Porte was willing to cede certain districts of Thessaly, 


Petroleum.—Standard white 8} cts. for export, and| including Larissa and Volo, but could not consider the 


12 a 13 cts. per gallon for home use. 


cession of Metzovo, Janina or Prevesa. If Europe 


Flour was firmly held, but the demand was limited.| wished to give Greece a good natural frontier, the 


Sales of 1800 bbls., including winter wheat, extras, at| Porte’s offer would effect that, but if she wanted to give 
$3.75 a $4.12}; Minnesota extras, at $5 a $5.75 for| Greece a large accession of territory at any cost, then 
medium to fancy clear, and at $6 a $6.25 for straight;|the Porte might have other territory to offer as indem- 
Pennsylvania extra family at $4.75 a $5; western do.|nity for Epirus. The Ambassadors replied that they 
do. at $5.25 a $5.75; and patents at $6.50 a $7.75.| were instructed to insist upon material cession in Epi- 
Rye flour is steady at $5 per barrel. rus: that they were not authorized to consider the ques- 

Grain.— Wheat is rather higher, but quiet. Sales of] tion of indemnity elsewhere, but would ask for instruc- 
40,000 bushels, including rejected, at $1.09; No. 2 red,|tions. They asked the Porte to submit maps showing 
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The Annual Meeting will be held in the Committe. 
room of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fou 


vited to attend. 


EDWARD Marh, 
Third mo. 1881. Clerk, 








Diep, the 26th of Second mo. 1881, at the residence 
of his son-in-law, Adam Spencer, in South N 
Ontario, JAcoB GAINER, in the 97th year of his age a 
member and elder of Pelham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. He was born in Bucks county, Pennsyl 
the 14th of 10th mo. 1784. His father died about two 
months after; and five years later his mother married 
again. In 1798, when in his 14th year, he with his 
mother and step-father, emigrated to Canada; he 
formed the journey on foot, waded many of the streams 
holding to his father’s cout. The site of the city of 
Rochester was then a wilderness; and Buffalo had only 
five or six houses. In Canada there were a few villages 
on the Niagara frontier. Settlements were being form- 
ed in the country, and his parents located in the town- 
ship of Pelham; with whom he remained until his 
majority. He shared the hardships of pioneer life. In 
a few years after he began to labor for himself, he ae- 
quired sufficient means to purchase a wood lot of 100 
acres. In 1810 he was married to Christiana Slough; 
he built a house, and they occupied a home of thei 
own. By the blessing of Gol upon their united indus 
try and economy, in due time that home became a com- 
fortable one to themselves, and many others shared the 
hospitality it afforded. Their religious im 
were deepened by a severe illness, which they were both 
prostrated with at one time. At their convalescence, 
and on comparing views, they found that they wer 
unitedly cnet that it was right for them to joi 
the Society of Friends. Accordingly they made 
cation, and were received into membership with Friends 
in the year 1812 or 1813. It may be said of them, that 
they received the truth in the Jove of it, and liv 
died in it. They were both frequently appointed tothe 
station of overseers, and he stood in the station of elder 
for more than forty-five years, He was strongly at 
tached to the principles and testimonies held by Friends; 
was sound in doctrine and discriminating in judgment 
The prevalence of unsoundness in principle, 
improprieties in practice were a great trial to him. 
bore a faithful testimony to the truth, and against 
while his strength of mind lasted. Latterly his 
gave way and he was reduced to second child 
But a few days before he died, being First-day, ht 
asked if it was meeting day ; being told it was, he! 
“T would go if I was able; I have been to a 
great deal, but I must be content and try to get into 
quiet. ‘In quietness and confidence shall be thy 
strength’” Then he spoke of Elijah being fed mom 
ing and evening, by the ravens, and in much tend 
of spirit said, “Oh the goodness of God to poor, 
man.” He often, of late years, expressed a desire to 
released, and would say, [ do not know what I am key 
here for. Survivors have a strong assurance 
has entered his everlasting rest. His remains 
interred in Friends’ burial ground, Norwich, Ont 
2nd mo, 28th, 1881. 
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